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EPENDENT BAPTIST 
CHURCH. 

This building, which was built by sub- 
scription, for the “‘ African Baptist Church,” 
in the year 1805, is situated in a Court 
near Belknap street, adjoining the “ Smith 
School” edifice. Itis very plain and com- 
modious, being capable of seating 600 
persons. 
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Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 


GERTRUDE BRISTOL.—NO. I. 


Gertrude Bristol was at eleven years of age 
a very timid, sensitive child. Her mother 
who had seen much trouble, lived in a re- 
tired manner ; and though she had devoted 
herself to the improvement and happiness 
of her daughter, she had never encouraged 
her to mingle with little girls of her own 
age. When she observed, however, the 
embarrassment and nervousness which she 
appeared to feel when brought into contact 
with other children, she began to fear that 
she was sacrificing her daughter’s strength 
of character to her own love of solitude and 
seclusion. She knew, for she had felt, the 
suffering which springs from timidity, and 
in order to harden her mind and enable her 
to acquire that confidence which is neces- 
sary to the easy and just performance of our 
social duties, she determined to send her 
daughter to a select boarding and day 
school in the neighborhood, the principal of 
which she knew to be a woman of kindness 
and judgment. 

Little Gertrude shed many tears on part- 
ing with her mother, whom she had begged 
in vain to go to the school, and to go in 
with her on the first morning. Her mother 
thought it best for her to go alone. Soshe 
encouraged her with a cheerful counte- 
nance ; telling her that she would not find 
it such a dreadful thing as she expected ; 
that she would meet with many little girls of 
her own age, and that if she was kind to 
others, and obedient to her teachers, she 
would meet with kindness and love in re- 
turn. She stood at the window as Gertrude 
went down the street, and smiled and nod- 
ded to her till she was out of sight; and 
then the tears ran down her own cheeks, 
as she thought of the manifold sufferings to 
which such a sensitive nature exposed her 
child in the rough voyage of life. But Mrs. 
Bristol was a good conscientious woman, 
and earnestly desirous of the well being of 
her daughter. For her sake she determin- 
ed to endeavor to conquer the depression in 
which she had indulged, to encourage more 
cheerful and hopeful views of life, and to 
take more interest in society, particularly 
the society of children. Mothers frequent- 
ly find when they come to educate their 
children, that to enable them to do their du- 
ty, they must partially re-educate them- 
selves. 








Mrs. Bristol observed every evening, that 
Gertrude looked dispirited and discouraged, 
but she forebore to make many minute in- 
quiries, feeling that too much sympathy 
would not be good for her, and hoping that 
as she gradually became used to her new 
situation, she would feel easier and happier. 
One morning, however, after she had been 
about three weeks in school, she looked so 
anxious and tearful, that her mother drew 
her to her bosom, kissed her tenderly, and 
said, ‘‘ Tell me, my dear little daughter, 
what makes you look so sorrowful? Are 
you not happy at school ?” 

“QO! no, mother; how I do wish you 
would let me stay at home with you again, 
I should be so much happier, and I would 
learn my lessons so well.” 

**] think it better for you to go to school, 
my dear. What has happened to distress 

ou?” 

** Nothing in particular; but I am afraid 
the other girls do not like me; and I am 
afraid I do not please my teachers; and I 
cannot bear to be laughed at and spoken 
rudely to.” 

““Who has done this? 
was.” 

‘“ Why, mother, I missed an answer in 
my lesson, and I could not help a little tear 
coming, and I dare say I looked very red, 
and when we went to play in recess, some 
great rude girls called me a cry-baby, and 
a blush rose.” 

* But if they are rude girls you should 
not mind them. I dare say you will find 
friends among the good and gentle, and it 
is not so very important what others think 
-of you, if you always do what is right and 
try to make yourself agreeable. What else 
troubles you ?” 

“The little girls all play together when 
they take a recess at eleven o’clock, but 
they say that I cannot run fast enough, and 
that I am in their way, soI am left out, and 
it is not pleasant to be left standing all 
alone when the others are playing together; 
and then they say that I look cross, when I 
am sure that I only feel sorry.” 

** My little daughter, you must learn to 
run faster ; you will find it very easy, I dare 
say; and do not mind trifles, laugh them 
away. Are these all your troubles ?”’ 

““No, mother. In four weeks it will be 
Christmas, and on the day after Christmas, 
Mrs. Farren is to invite all her old schol- 
ars, and they are to have charades and tab- 
leaux, and a Christmas tree. All who 
choose are to make presents to their teach- 
ers and to each other, and Mrs. Farren 
says they ought to be something of their 
own work ; and they are to be hung upon 
the Christmas tree, and to be given out be- 
fore all the company. And Mrs. Farren 
says that those who have exerted themselves 
to do well, shall have some peculiar mark of 
approbation. I do not intend to go. You 
know, mother, that I cannot make anything 
pretty to give away. And I should feel so 
badly to see all the others receive presents, 
and to have none myself, and I do not be- 
lieve there is any body that would give me 
ene. And then to think of hearing the 
others praised, and your poor, little Ger- 
trude not to get a word, mamma. Will 
you not let me stay away ? 

‘No, my daughter. Listentome. Sup- 
pose you should get no presents; there are 
probably many others who will be in the 
same predicament. Can you not bring your 
mind to bear it without feeling unhappy ? 
You have been but a short time in school. 
You are not yet known; depend upon it if 
you do your duty and treat others with 
kindness, that you will find a reasonable 
share of friends. You know that your 
mother loves you dearly, and now that you 
are growing to be a large girl, she wishes 
to see you aequiring sufficient strength of 
mind to bear trifling mortifications and dis- 
appointments VITDO PelID oO 
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Strive not to feel unhappy, unless you do 
that which is not right.” 

Gertrude kissed her mother, and told her 
that she would try to follow her advice. 
The next day when the little girls all went 
to play, she amused herself with a book. 
She tried not to feel unhappy, and she did 
not. She smiled pleasantly, and kept on 
reading. The second day, when they took 
their places to play, one of the girls, Mary 
Danvers, called to her, ‘“‘ Gertrude Bristol, 
you little bookworm, why don’t you come 
and play with us? you want exercise as 
well as the rest of us.” 

“T am afraid I cannot run fast enough,” 
replied Gertrude. 

“Pho! nonsense! you can run as well 
as any of us if you only try. Come and 
take hold of my hand.” 

Gertrude exerted herself, and Mary help- 
ed aws' encouraged her, and she fouud that 
she could run as well as any of them; and 
this day she felt more comfortable and hap- 
py at school than she had ever done before. 

She was of an affectionate, grateful dis- 
position, and she felt the kindness of Mary 
Danvers, and wished in some way to show 
her gratitude. She had learned to sew very 
neatly, but she never had attempted any or- 
namental work from fear that she should 
not succeed in it. Now, however, she had 
a plan in her head, and she determined when 
she went home from school to consult her 
mother about it. But we will tell what it 
was in our next number. S. 8. A. 








Atlorality. 








"THE MELANCHOLY BOY. 


A friend once related to me the following 
anecdote of a child. 

I knew, he said, a little boy, who was one 
of the best little fellows that ever lived. He 
was gentle and kind to his companions, 
obedient to his parents, good to all. His 
home was in a small country village, but he 
was very fond of wandering into the neigh- 
boring fields, when his tasks were all over. 
There, if he saw a young bird that had 
fallen to the ground before it could fly, he 
would pick it up gently, and put it back in 
its nest. I have often seen him step aside, 
lest he should tread on an ant-hill, and thus 
destroy the industrious little creatures’ hab- 
itation. If a child smaller than he, was 
carrying a heavy bundle or basket, he would 
always offer to help him. Was any one 
hurt or unhappy, Harry was quick to give 
his aid and his sympathy. He was ever 
ready to defend the weak, and he feared 
not the strong. Did any one say a harsh 
word to Harry, he gave him a kind one in 
return. I have known him to carry more 
than half his breakfast to a little lame boy 
whose mother was poorer than his own. 
He was brave and true; he would confess 
his own faults, he would hide those of oth- 
ers. Harry hada thirst for knowledge. He 
got all his lessons well at school, and he 
stood high in his class. But what he was 
particularly remarkable for, was his love of 
all beautiful things, and most especially of 
wild flowers. He would make wreaths of 
them and give them to his mother, and he 
was very fond of putting one on my study 
table, when he could contrive to place it 
there without my seeing him. Harry knew 
all the green nooks where the houstonia 
was to be found in the early spring, and it 
was he that ever brought me the beautiful 
gentian that opens its fringed petals in the 
middle of the chilly October day. On Sun- 
day, and on all holidays, Harry always had 
a flower or a bit of green in the button-hole 
of his jacket. Every sunny window in his 
mother’s house had an old useless teapot or 
broken pitcher in it, containing one of Har- 














defects and deformities. He also loved mu- 
sic passionately ; he whistled so sweetly that 
it was a delight to hear him. Yet there 
was something in his notes that always went 
to your heart and made you sad, they were 
so mournful. 

Often in the summer time, Harry would 
go toward evening into the fields, and lie 
down in the long grass; and there he would 
look straight up into the clear deep blue 
sky, and whistle such plaintive tunes, that 
beautiful as they were, it made your heart 
ache to hearthem. You could not see him, 
and it seemed as if it was the song of a 
spirit you were listening to. 

Alas! Harry was not happy; God’s 
glorious world was all around him ; his soul 
was tuned to the harmony of heaven, and 
yet his young heart ached, and tears, bitter, 
scalding tears, often ran down his smooth, 
round cheek, and then he would run and 
hide his head in his mother’s lap, that bless- 
ed home for a troubled spirit. 

One day, I discovered the cause of Har- 
ry’s melancholy. I was returning from a 
walk, and saw him ata little brook that ran 
behind my house, washing his face and 
hands vehemently, and rubbing them very 
hard. I then remembered that I had often 
seen him there doing the same thing. “ It 
seems to me, Harry,” I said, “that your 
face and hands are clean now; and why do 
you rub your face so violently?” ‘I am 
trying,” he said, “‘to wash away this color; 
I can never be happy till I get rid of this 
color ; and if I wash me a great deal, will it 
not come off at last? The boys will not 
play with me; they do not love me because 
I am of this color ; they are all white. Why, 
if God is good, did he not make me white?” 
And he wept bitterly. ‘* Poor dear little 
boy!” I said, and took him in my arms and 
pressed him to my heart! ‘‘God is good ; 
it is man that is cruel.” 

The little fellow was soothed and strength- 
ened by my sympathy, and the counsel I 
gave him. Not long after this it was May- 
day, and all the children of the village went 
out to gather flowers, to dress themselves 
for a litlle dance they were to have in the 
evening. Every boy and girl in the village 
except Harry was of the party. They set 
off early in the morning, and they run gaily 
over hills and meadows, and hunted busily 
for flowers ; but the spring had been cold, 
and they could not find many. They were 
returning home wearied and rather chilled, 
and disheartened, when they saw Harry 
coming out of the woods with alarge bunch 
of flowers in his hand. One of the boys 
called out to him, ‘‘ Well, nigger, where did 
you get all your flowers?” Harry went on 
and made no answer. ‘‘Come, stop, 
darky,” said the hard hearted boy, “ stop, 
and let’s have your flowers, here’s three 
cents for them.” ‘I don’t wish to sell 
them,” said Harry, ‘they are all for my 
mother.” ‘A nigger carry flowers to his 
mother! that’s a good one; come boys, 
and let’s take them from him, they are as 
much our flowers as his, he has gathered 
more than his share,” and ~he approached 
Harry to seize his flowers. 

‘For shame Tom, for shame!’’ cried out 
many of the children, and one of the larger 
boys came forward and stood by Harry. 
“Touch him if you dare,” he said to his 
brutal enemy, ‘‘ You have got to knock me 
down first.” The cruel boy, who was of 
course a coward, fell back, and some of the 
little children gathered round Harry to 
look at his flowers. ‘‘ Don’t mind that 
naughty boy, Harry,” said one little girl, 
and slid her little hand into his. Harry’s 
anger was always conquered by one word 
of kindness. ‘‘ Where did you get all your 
flowers?” they asked. ‘I will show you,” 
replied Harry, ‘if you will follow me.” 
They all shouted, “‘ Let’s go, let’s go, show 
us the way, Harry;” and off they set, after 
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Harry ran like a quail through bush and 
briar, and over rocks and stone walls, till 
he came to a hill covered with a wood. 
“On the other side of this hill,’ said Har- 
ry, ‘we shall find them,” and in a very 
few minutes they were all there. There, 
they saw a warm sunny hollow, and through 
it ran a little brook, and all around were 
massy rocks and pretty nooks, and there 
were the birds singing as if they would split 
their throats, and there were cowslips and 
anemones, and houstonias, and violets, and 
all in great profusion. The boy who had 
insulted Harry hung back ashamed; Harry 
quietly said to him, “ Here, under this little 
tree is a beautiful bed of violets, and there 
are anemones.” Harry tasted of the pleas- 
ure of doing good for evil. The boy who 
had defended him, walked by his side, and 
talked kindly to him. ‘ How good it was 
in you to show us the flowers,” said the lit- 





tle girl who had taken his hand, and whose 
apron Harry had filled with flowers. How 
happy now was poor Harry. 

All the children gathered as many flow- 
ers as they desired. Some carried home 
only perishable earthly flowers in their 
hands that morning—others, besides these, 
carried immortal flowers in their hearts. 
The village children went to their dance 
and were very happy. Harry spent the rest 
of the day and the evening, in his mother’s 
cottage, alone with her, and amused himself 
with making wreaths of his flowers. But 
he said he had never passed so happy a 
May-day. A loving heart, like Una’s beau- 
ty, “can make a sunshine in a shady 


place.” —Child’s Friend. 

















Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 
FUNERAL CEREMONIES IN 
CEYLON. 


Let us look at the gloomy scene present- 
ed when sickness and death invades a hea- 
then family. A father is sick—if his symp- 
toms become alarming, his friends, suppos- 
ing it may be in consequence of some sin, 
or some unfulfilled vow, repair to the tem- 
ples, with offerings to idols, hoping thereby 
to make atonement, and procure relief for 
the sick man. 

When they see that he must die, a brah- 
min, or priest is called, to perform certain 
ceremonies, which they consider essential 
to his obtaining happiness in future life. 
Nine different kinds of offerings are given 
to the brahmins, one of which is a cow. 
This animal is brought close to the dying 
man, who is lying on his mat in the veran- 
dah, with his head to the west, because the 
door of heaven, they say, opens in the west. 
The attendants raise his hand that he may 
take hold of the cow’s tail. The cow is 
considered by the Hindoos’, a very sacred 
animal. ‘They suppose it will be the con- 
voy of his departing spirit, through the fiery 
ocean which lies between earth and heaven. 
So the brahmins teach; and they have the 
cow after the owner dies! 

They suppose the true character of a 
man is developed in the hour of death. If 
his agonies are severe, they say he has been 
a great sinner, if slight, that he has done 
many good deeds. As soon as he expires, 
the poor widow, in a frenzy of grief, tears 
from her neck, the ¢a/i, an ornament attach- 
ed to a gold chain, which was clasped 
around her neck on the day of her mar- 
riage. This must be worn no more. She 
violently plucks out her hair, and beats her 
breast, and it is often necessary that the at- 
tendants hold her, to prevent injury to her- 
self. Two messengers are despatched with 
tidings to all the relatives of the deceased. 
One alone, would be ominous of evil. They 
must go bare headed, and all the men in 
attendance, must make bare the head. 

The body is stretched on a mat, the 
thumbs are tied together, and the great toes. 
All the women present set up a loud and 
dismal wailing, in which they are joined by 
others, as they arrive from abroad. Fre- 
quently they form two circles, ten or fifteen 
women in each circle. As they stand, with 
dishevelled hair, reeling to and fro, beating 
their breasts, and howling to the extent of 
their voices, they form the most melancholy 
group that can be imagined. This wailing 
is often continued till the body is removed, 
and renewed morning and evening for eight 
following days. At such times they re- 


deceased, always ascribing to him virtues 

he did not possess. One says, ‘‘ He was a 

Banian tree—we sat under his shadow.” 

Or, “‘ He was a Palmyra tree—he gave us 

sustenance,” &c. In the mean time, pre- 

parations are making for carrying the 

corpse to the burying place. The wood is 

collected for the pile, and the bier is pre- 

pared, 

When the officiating brahmin arrives, 

the body is brought out into the yard, and 

placed in a sitting posture, usually on one 

of their large rice mortars, inverted. The 

barber, then, at the direction of the brah- 
min, commences operations, by rubbing oil 

on the head of the dead man, after which 
three jars of water are poured over the 
body. They then proceed to dress him in 
his best apparel, adorning him with all the 
jewels he wore at the time of his marriage, 
and painting him, according to their cus- 
tom with sandal wood dust, and sacred 
ashes. They even put pounded rice, and 
their favorite azera nut, into his mouth! 
These last honors paid him, he is again 
stripped of his ornaments, and laid on a 
bier, over which is raised a canopy of white 
cloth, and this is decorated by festoons of 
flowers, broad plantain leaves, &c. 

Instead of the solemn stillness which 
marks a funeral procession in this country, 
they go with hurried step, accompanied 
with the noise of their tom-toms, a rude kind 
of drum, and the occasional blowing of the 
horn. Sometimes flowers and rice are 
thrown in the way. Women are not allow- 
ed to join the procession. On arriving at 
the burning ground, the wood is laf@in or- 
der, and the body placed upon it. It is no 
longer the custom, in districts immediately 
under English control, for widows to burn 
themselves with their husbands. 

The eldest son, or in case there is noson, 
the nearest relative, takes an earthern pot 
of water on his head, and a brand of fire in 
his hand, and walks three times around the 
pile. He then lets fall the pot of water, 
which is broken. Then touching the burn- 
ing firebrand to the pile, he hastens home- 
ward, and on no account must he look back 
upon the scene. 

The attendants generally leave, before the 
body is consumed. Before they can eat, 
or enter the house, they must bathe and 
purify themselves. The house of the de- 
ceased, is called the ‘‘ death house,” and is 
considered unclean until it is purified on 
the eighth day, by the priests. 

The second or third day after the burn- 
ing, the son and other near relatives repair 
to the burning ground, and after many fool- 
ish ceremonies and offerings to brahmins, 
they gather up the ashes into an earthern 
pot, and carry them to some sacred water, 
and cast them in, with the hope that they 
may, somehow or other, reach the holy 
river Ganges. Ashes are often kept sever- 
al years until the son, or some relative, goes 
on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, when they 
are carried, and carefully deposited in the 
sacred stream. 

On the thirtieth day after the funeral, 
they go through another round of foolish 
ceremonies, too tiresome to relate. On all 
these occasions, large presents are made to 
the brahmins. All the relatives, the wash- 
erman and barber of the deceased, and all 
the mourning women, are feasted at the ex- 
pense of the bereaved family. 

The body of a low.caste person is never 
burned, nor the bodyeof one who dies of 
cholera, until they have been buried a month 
or more, when, if a person of distinction, 
the corpse is disinterred and burned. Sur- 
viving relatives often curse their gods for 
not sparing the life of their friend. No 
gospel bringing “life and immortality to 
light,” sheds a single cheering ray upon the 
darkness and sorrow of their hearts. No 
peace speaking accents from the cross reach 
the dying sinners ear. From the darkness 
and guilt of heathenism, they sink to end- 
less night. Dear readers what will you do 
to save them? N. L. H. 


Insane versus Sane.—A paper called 
“The Asylum Journal,” is published by 
some of the inmates of the Asylum for the 
Insane, at Brattleboro, Vermont. A late 
number mentions the duel between the two 
“sane”? young men at Washington, and 
concludes with the reflection: ‘ What 
would be thought of two persons whom the 
world calls insane, if they should do a sim- 





hearse a kind of song, the praises of the 





ilar act, and what would be done with them?” 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE GOAT. 


Of this animal there are many species, 
and these are divided into a multitude of 
varieties. This race of animals seem to be 
links between the sheep and antelope. 
They are hardy creatures, loving to rove 
amid rocks and precipices, and are often 
seen climbing and sleeping in security on 
the dizzy edges of cliffs and crags. 

In foreign countries, the Goat is used by 
the poor, instead of the cow for milk. 

The Cashmere breed is celebrated for its 
long, silky hair, of which Cashmere shawls 
are made. 
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THE FEARFUL CHILD. 


Samuel was a boy not quite seven years 
old. He used to sleep in a little room 
which joined the chamber of his father and 
mother. This little room was nicely fur- 
nished, and the bed in which Samuel slept 
was one of the very best sort. But still 
this poor child was scarcely ever willing to 
go to bed. Every night, as soon as his 
mother took the lamp away and went to her 
own room, Samuel would begin to cry. 
Sometimes it was an hour before he could 
get to sleep. Andif he awoke in the night, 
he would begin to cry again, and often used 
to get up and go into his mother’s room, 
weeping and trembling all the while. 

One morning his father sat down by him, 
and began to talk with him. ‘ My dear 
boy,” said he, “ what is it that makes you 
cry every night? Are you sick, or are you 
in pain ?” 

“No, father, it is not that; I am not 
sick, and nothing hurts me; but I am so 
afraid.” 

“What are you afraid of, my child ?” 

“QO, father, [ can hardly tell; but I am 
afraid of being left alone in the dark.” 

** Why, does the darkness hurt you?” 

*O, no; but still I am afraid, and as 
soon as the light is taken away I begin to 
tremble.” 

“Tell me, my son, what is it that you 
are afraid of ?” 

Samuel waited a little, and looked down, 
and then said, ‘‘ Dear father, I am afraid of 
ghosts !”” 

Samuel’s father smiled, and said, ‘‘ This 
is just what I thought. I was afraid some 
foolish people had been telling you stories 
to frighten you.” 

** Yes, sir,” said Samuel, ‘‘ I have heard 
a great many stories in the kitchen about 
ghosts and witches; and this is what makes 
me afraid.” 

** My son,” said his father, ‘“ you see why 
I have often told you that you ought not to 
stay in thekitchen. It is foolish and wick- 
ed for any one to alarm little children with 
such nonsense. If you had told me this 
before, I could have showed you how idle 
these tales are. 





night. 
and you will have nothing else to fear. 
This is the way to be truly brave and man- 


Think of this ; love God, fear him, 


ly. The more you fear God, the less you 
will fear any creature.—Am. S. S. Union. 
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ORIGINAL, 


ALICE DELOVELL, 


OR, OLD FASHIONED NOTIONS, 


It was a sultry afternoon in August, just 
one week before the annual examination of 
Mr. Alden’s High School for girls. Let us 
call a minute at his school-room. It is si- 
lent as a charnel-house, and but for the 
ticking of the old school clock, you might 
fancy yourself in the centre of the earth, so 
far as the phenomon of sound is concerned. 
But push open the door carefully, and look 
in. What a mass of busy life is there! 
How many a weary head is bent, intently 
studying the long reviews. 

Here is one who has her book of slates, 
full of Algebraic characters, and she is rest- 
ing her head on her hand, with such a look 
of complete exhaustion, that it would be a 
pain to look at her, were it not for the 
kindling light in her eye, and the determin- 
ed perseverance she exhibits in every 
motion. 

Here on this front seat is one, whose ap- 
pearance is quite a contrast to the other. A 
bright, blue-eyed fairy looking child, with 
as much innocence and simplicity about 
her, as if just merging from her babyhood. 
She has her drawing book before her, and 
is giving a few final touches, to the last 
sketch for this term; and she looks upon it 
as if she were sketching the brilliant imag- 
inings of her own sunny soul, now and then 
tossing away from her pearl-like brow, the 
light truant curls that shade these laughter- 
loving eyes. Oh how beautiful she seems! 
I wonder if she is as good as she is pretty, 
for goodness gives a loveliness to the young, 
that nothing else can. 

But do you ask why I have taken you to 
this school-room ; it is to introduce you to 
one, who in addition to every external 
charm, adds that of an inward beauty, com- 
ing up continually from a heart full of pure 
and holy love. She sits there in the cor- 
ner, with that little white headed elfin near 
her. She is rapidly writing, and now and 
then, she glances at the clock, as if she 
feared the time too short for her business. 
Her face is turned towards the wall, and 
so you cannot see the radiant brow, the 
soul-lit eyes, the smiling lips, and the cheek 
of rosy freshness. But they are all there, 
and though she is a most beautiful girl, you 
will not love her for her beauty, or hardly 
think whether she is so, when you get ac- 
quainted with her. 

The writing is finished, just as the bell 
strikes, and the school is dismissed. ll 
leave except a few of the first class, whom 
Mr. Alden has requested to stay. He goes 
to the corner first, and speaks a moment 
with Alice Delovell. You may see the 
light of her eye pass quickly by, and a 





“* My son, I wish you never to think any 
more about these stories. There is no 
truth in them. When you go to your little 
room, always kneel down and pray to God. 
Ask him to keep you from all evil in the 
night. God is everywhere. God sees you 
in the darkest night, and takes care of you 





when you are sound asleep. If God loves 





cloud as quickly come and go again. She 
starts for home, when they are excused, in 
company with her classmates. Mary Twig 
asked, as they stepped out of the school 
yard, ‘‘ Have you got your composition to 
suit Mr. Alden now, Alice ?” 

“* Not quite,” was the half sad, half cheer- 
ful reply. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Well, I declare, I would not write it | not mind them, but went on to say, ‘‘ And 
over again,” said Anna Bridge, “‘ You have | 


written it over twice for him now.” And 
she pouted her lips as if she were quite an- 
gry with Mr. Alden. 

*‘ Neither would I,” said Jane Bradley. 

*T am afraid I shall not be able to im- 
prove it much,” said Alice more cheer- 
fully. 

“T wouldn’t touch it again,” said Anna. 
“Your composition is the best in the class 
now, and it is good enough too.” 

“I suppose Mr. Alden wants us to exhib- 
it in our compositions the very best we can 
possibly do,’’said Alice, as she turned up to 
the gate, and bidding them “‘ good bye,” she 
entered the house. 

“How many old fashioned notions she 
has,”’ said Anna Bridge. ‘‘ NowI presume 
she thinks Mr. Alden very unreasonable, 
but she would not say so, for half a world, 
because he happens to be her teacher.” 


**T don’t think she would say so about | 


any one,” replied Mary Twig. 

“Perhaps not,” said Anna, “ but then 
you know she considers it almost an unpar- 
donable sin, to find fault with teachers and 
ministers.” 

“« And parents too,” added Jane Bradley. 

“I wish every one was like her,” said 
Mary, for there is not a girl in school so 
much loved as she is, both by the teachers 
and scholars, and it is only because she is 
so respectful and humble, and modest.” 

‘I know she is loved and lovely,” said 
Anna, “‘ but I do think she is notional about 
this matter of respect. She looks up to her 
brother, with as much reverence, almost, as 
to a Deity, because he is a little older than 
herself.” 

“Only twenty years older,” said Jane, 
laughing to think how slight a difference 
Anna was making. 

‘‘ She embroidered him once, privately, a 
pair of slips,” continued Anna, ‘‘ and when 
they were done, laid them on the desk in 
his room, done up in a nice wrapper, and 
written on the outside, ‘“‘ For William Hen- 
ry Delovell ;” and in the inside put a slip 
of paper with the writing upon it, ‘‘ I won- 
der where they came from,” and she after- 
wards felt so badly because she put the pa- 
per inside, that she apologized for her ex- 
cessive freedom, don’t you believe.” 

‘¢ What did he say ?” asked Mary. 

‘** Oh he kissed her, to be sure, and called 
her a sweet child—and he always treats her 
like achild. If he rides with her, he lifts 
her in and out of the carriage, and if he 
walks with her, he always takes hold of her 
hand, except on Sundays, I believe, she 
takes his arm, when they go to church to- 
gether.” 

“She is a mere child, compared with 
him,” said Jane. ‘He is Tutor in Col- 
lege, you know, and as much her superior 
in knowledge, as in years. Once when I 
was there visiting, she wanted very much 
that he should take a walk with us in the 
woods, but she said she did not like to ask 
him, because he was in his study, and she 
was afraid she should interrupt him.” 

“Oh, fiddle stick!” said Anna Bridge, 
“YT know I would not be so afraid of my 
brother, if he was Tutor in College.” 

** Perhaps,” said Mary, “‘ You would not 
be so much loved by your brother, as Alice 
is by hers. Do you remember when he 
went to Europe, how many beautiful things 
he bought her; and he is always getting 
her something every where he goes.” 

“*T remember,” said Jane, ‘‘ when I went 
to Saratoga Springs with their family last 
summer, Mr. Delovell drove through several 
back ont of the way towns, because, he 
said, the scenery was richer than on the di- 
rect route, and just before we entered one 
of the little villages, we came to a house, 
where lived a negro family, and a little boy 
in the yard, when he saw the carriage, left 
his play, and stood near the gate till we 
came up, then took off his hat, and made a 
low bow: and Alice said, “‘ O I do love the 
black little fellow.” 

** And then I suppose William gave her 
a look of most sublime satisfaction, didn’t 
he?’ asked Anna sneeringly, and contin- 
ued, “‘ Did she love the nigger, because he 
made her a bow ?” 

‘‘ T suppose,” answered Jane, “ that Alice 
thought that he had learned well an impor- 
tant lesson, or that he exhibited a principle 
which if cherished, and acted upon would 
make him a noble and a useful man.” 

“Qh! pshaw,” said Anna. 

But Jane was accustomed to such expres- 
sions of contempt from Anna, so she did 


when we came into the village it was re- 
cess time at the village school, and there 
was along string of little girls hold of hands, 
all courtesied to us at once.” 

“And what did tutor Delovell say to 
that ?” asked Anna. 

‘TI was going to tell you,” replied Jane 
pleasantly. ‘‘ He said such a sight, was a 
luxury to him, and he wished the children 
could be so taught in every school. He 
said that instruction in the duty of respect 
to superiors was very much neglected 
every where, in families, as well as in schools 
—and he said a great deal beside upon the 
subject, which I do not remember ; but he 
was eloquent, I assure you. Itdid me good 
to hear him talk, and though I have forgot- 
ten some of it, the impression is still on my 
mind, and I love to remember the circum- 
stance.” 

“‘ Now it is my turn,” said Mary. “A 
few weeks ago when father and mother 
were out of town, Mrs. Delovell invited me 
to come there and spend the Sabbath, be- 
cause I could not walk to church from our 
house. The first thing Sabbath morning, 
the old lady began to talk about going to 
meeting. Mrs. Delovell tried to persuade 
her not to go, because, as she had not been 
able to go for a long time, and it was avery 
warm day, she was afraid it would make 
her sick. But the old lady wovld go, and 
she would not ride either, because Mr. Del- 





ovell had a new horse, and she thought it 
** acted coltish and skittish,” so Alice walk- 
ed to church with her grandmother, and you 
would have been delighted, in spite of her 
“notions,” as you say, to see how careful 
and attentive she was. The old lady got 
very tired before services were through, and 
coming home with her was very tedious for 
Alice. It was insufferably hot, and the old 
lady but just moved. Alice asked often, 
very tenderly, if she walked too fast for her 
feeble limbs ; and in holding her parasol, so 
as to shade her grandmother, the sun came 
full and hot upon herself; and when after a 
long time, she got home with her, her face 
was very badly burned, and she seemed al- 
most melted : yet she did not complain, nor 
sit down, till she had removed the old lady’s 
bonnet and shawl, and loosened her cap- 
strings, and assisted her to lie down upon 
her own bed. I felt then, as I never did¥ 
before, how beautiful was that love and 
respect for the aged, which considers no 
sacrifice for them too great. Just as Alice 
was returning from her grandmother’s bed- 
room to the parlor, William came down 
stairs, and he put his arm around her with 
all a brother’s tenderness, and wiped the 
perspiration from her face, saying, “‘ You 
are quite exhausted, my sister.” He led her 





| ter, as I passed the door, I saw him sitting 


into the back parlor, and a few minutes af- 


on the sofa with her, fanning her scorched 
face, and talking with her in low, earnest 
tones, yet of apparent approbation. Alice 
was eagerly catching every sound from her 
brother’s lips, and she looked up and smil- 
ed, as I passsed, with such a look of full 
and overflowing happiness, that I turned 


And ever since it has been my daily prayer, 

(and I have felt that I could ask no more,) 

to be as good as Alice Delovell. s. Fr. B. 
North Brookfield, Mass. 








Parental. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE REWARD OF FAITHFULNESS. 


The mild sun of April found a poor, but 
honest man turning up the sod of a pasture 
near his dwelling house, by means of a 
plough drawn by the domestic and useful 
animal a horse. His face betokened a 
peaceful mind within, and when the animal 
went aside from the track he should have 
taken, hard lashes from a whip, and vio- 
lent twitchings of the reins, was not the 
method used for its return. 

May, charming May arrived. I chanced 
to pass the same spot; its whole expanse 
was covered with tender springing corn. 
The crow and black bird hovered around 
and above it, while the gentle robin with its 
sweet note sat upon the fence, appearing to 
sing a song of thanks to that kind Being 
whose blessing had so far descended upon 
the labor of the industrious. 

The scene was changed in June. 


Mr. 


away and wept, because I was not like her. ; 








Richards again was at work, assisted by 


his son whose situation was upon the back 
of the animal—his vocation to guide ii 
aright. A harrow filled the place of th: 
plough, and served to tear up the weed 
which had grown between and around the 
hills of corn. 

For two succéssive months those same 
enemies to the growth of the plant were 
carefully rooted out; and the granary oi 
our persevering friend in the Autumn, bore: 
ample testimony to his untiring “ faithful- 
ness.” = ai ™ 

A young woman is sitting by a grate—a 
lovely babe reclines upon her bosom, an 
immortal spirit. Through her example 
and counsel it will be hereafter eternally 
happy or eternally miserable. How much 
depends upon that mother’s duty being per- 
formed towards the child! How great the 
responsibility ! ' 

Years pass on, and the infant has become 
a serious, thoughtful, and religious youth ; 
through the prayers and entreaties of his 
mother. He is the favorite of his school- 
mates, and beloved by all who know him. 
The aged as he passes, lay their hands upon 
his head, and breathe a blessing for him ; 
and children would be willing to dispense 
with any gratification, if necessary, for the 
accomplishment of hzs plans. 

A lovely day in June, I entered a church. 
An ordination was to take place. I beheld 
in the person of him who was to be the 
pastor of a large society, my old friend 
Charles Rogers. 

The earnest longings of that mother’s 
heart were satisfied, when she saw her only 
son a minister of the glorious gospel. The 
thought passed through her mind although 
unbidden, ‘‘I perhaps have been the means 
of this soul’s redemption.” 

What an encouragement is held out to 
parents to train up their children in the 
way which will give them first a heart pre- 
pared to love and serve their Creator here, 
and in the future state of being to worship 
him through “ worlds without number, and 
through ages without end.” C.E.A. 








Benevolence. 








INDIAN MISSIONS. 
Ann belonged to a Sabbath School in 
, where many of the ladies of the 
church and congregation had been making 
up a box of clothing for one of our Indian 
missions. Ann was not old enough to do 
anything in so good a cause, yet she felt a 
deep interest in what others were doing. 
When her mother returned from one of her 
sewing meetings, she asked her why she 
sent clothing to the Indians. 

“Cannot the Indians make their own 
clothes? I am sure they don’t go without 
clothes.” 

“« My child,” said the mother, “ the box 
is to be sent to our missionaries. Ministers 
and other Christians have gone among them 
to carry them the gospel, to tell them about 
heaven and hell, and to tell them how the 
Saviour has died, so that they can escape 
hell. They persuade the Indians to give 
up their wandering life, and to come and 
live with them, or in their little huts around 
them, so that they may teach them the true 
religion, and learn them to build houses, 
cultivate the land, and live as we live.” 

‘* But have they no houses and schools?” 
asked Ann, with surprise. 

*“* No,” was the mother’s reply. ‘ They 
build their tents or wigwams wherever they 
happen to stop, build their fire upon the 
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place, burn it up and have adance. Men, 
women and children travel about from 


place to place, hunt deer and other wild an- 
mals with their bows and arrows. They 
live as their fathers have before them, and 
know no other way of living. Since the 
white men have gone among them and car- 
ried them spirits, they have become intem- 
perate and more wicked than they were 
formerly. Good men have seen this, and 
now labor not only to make them temperate, 
but to make them Christians.” 

~ Well,” said Ann, ‘‘ what need is there 
to give them clothes?) They can make 
ther own clothes as well now as they used 
to.” 

‘My dear,” said the mother, “do you 
know that shey are never more than half 
clothed in their savage state?’ They do 
not wear such garments as we do. They 
throw around them a blanket, or skins of 
beasts, and decorate their bodies with wam- 
pum, beads, fish lines and the horns of the 
deer. They never have learned to make 
gowns, shawls, bonnets and other garments. 
When the missionaries persuade them to 
live with them, they wish to have them 
clothed decently. But they have not the 
time nor materials to clothe them. Then 
the parents give up their children to the 
missionaries, to be put to school. They 
must have garments to wear. Now the la- 
dies have been preparing for some weeks a 
box of clothing for these children, who are 
learning to read and wrife, and what is bet- 
ter, to worship the true God. I am sure if 
you could see Mrs. G.’s school, and hear 
some of her pupils pray to God, or hear 
them express their gratitude for the gospel 
and those who have come to live among 
them, you would do all you could to send 
them the Bible, teachers, and whatever 
might help them become Christians. Many 
of them have already laid aside their bows 
and arrows, spears and tomahawks, head 
dresses and other war ornaments which they 
wore in their dances around the fire, and 
with which they tormented their white ene- 
mies when they took them in war. They 
have learned by the gospel to love their 
enemies.” 

Ann was deeply interested in these facts, 
and said she wished to make something for 
the poor Indian children.—S. S. Treasury. 


Editorial. 














THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. III. 


ABOUT THE WISE MEN, AND HEROD. 


The people where Christ was born, were 
called Jews. They were waiting for the 
Saviour, that God had promised to their fa- 
thers, by his holy prophets, a great while 
before, that he would send them. They 
were looking for him to come about that 
time. But they thought he would be a 
great king. And the heathen heard that 
they were looking for their great king to 
come. A great way off, there lived some 
wise men. ‘They saw a star in the East to 
tell them that the king of the Jews was 
born. So they went to Jerusalem, the city 
where Herod the king, and all the rulers 
lived, and asked them, “‘ Where is he that 
is born king of the Jews, for we have seen 
his star in the East, and are come to wor- 
ship him.” When the rulers heard this, 
they were troubled; for they were afraid 
Jesus would be king, iustead of Herod. 

Perhaps some of my readers may not 
know what a king is, or what rulers are. I 
will tell them. A king is a man set over 
all the people, to govern and take care of 
them, as your father is set over you to gov- 
ern and take care of you. Rulers are also 
persons that are employed in the govern- 
ment. We have no king in this country, 
but a president and other rulers. 

When Herod heard what the wise men 
said, he first asked the chief priests and 
scribes where Christ should be born. The 
chief priests and scribes were ministers, em- 
ployed in directing the worship of the tem- 
ple, and teaching the people. They said 
he would be born in Bethlehem, because 
the prophet Micah had said so. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











before it happens. This they know, be- 
cause God tells them by his Holy Spirit. 
But there are no prophets now. God has 
given us his holy word, in the Bible, to tell 
us what to do. It wasonly before the Bible 
was finished, that he told these things to 
the prophets. 

Herod told the wise men to go and look 
for the young child, till they had found 
him, and then come and let him know, so 
that he might go and worship him too. But 
he told a lie. He did not want to worship 
him. He was a wicked man, and he want- 
ed to kill him, so that he need not be a 
king. But he was disappointed. God is 
able to keep his own dear children out of 
the hands of wicked men. He knows all 
their thoughts, and he can overturn all their 
plans. The wise men went to Bethlehem, 
and there they saw the star come and stand 
over where the young child was. Then 
they were glad. They worshipped him. 
They gave him money, and a great many 
good things. But God told them not to go 
back to Herod. So they went home an- 
other way. 

And God appeared to Joseph, in adream, 
and told him to take the young child and 
his mother, and ge to a place called Egypt, 
which was a great way off; so that Herod 
could not find the young child, to kill him. 
How kind God was to his poor parents, to 
send the wise men to give them money, 
when they had to go a long journey among 
strangers. So he will always take care of 
his dear people that love him, if they are 
ever so poor. 

When Herod found that the wise men 
did not come back to tell him where the 
young child was, he was very angry; and 
he sent and killed all the little children in 
Bethlehem, and about there. O what a 
cry there was in Bethlehem. The mother 
of these dear little children, that were kill- 
ed by this cruel king, would not be com- 
forted. How thankful we should be, that 
we have no king in this country. But lit- 
tle children often die, here. God made 
you, dear children. He gave you life. He 
has a right to take it away when he pleases, 
and in the way that he pleases. I want you 
to be sorry for your sins, and love Jesus, 
and trust in him. Then, if you die, God 
will take you up to heaven. And heaven is 


a better place than earth. N. 








THE AFFECTIONATE BROTHERS. 

Among the pleasures which boys may 
enjoy in the country, is that of keeping 
animals, such as lambs, rabbits, &c. pleas- 
ures of which city boys are necessarily de- 
prived, because such animals cannot be com- 
fortably kept away from the green fields and 
free air of the country. 

The above picture illustrates an incident 
in the history of a little boy’s life in the 
country, which is interesting in itself, and 
which probably had a great influence in 











conduct in after life. The best and most 
remarkable developments of human char- 
acter, and the most important events, may 
often be traced to some incident in early 
life which at the time of its occurrence may 
have seemed trivial. Such was the case in 
the history to which we have alluded. 

George and Henry Carter were the sons 
of very poor but worthy parents, who lived 
in asmall country town in a neighboring 
State. George’s father had given him a 
little lamb, which he had fed and nourished 
with great pleasure and care, till it had 
grown to a sheep. Still it was George’s 
cosset and pet. He spent a great many of 
his leisyge hours in feeding and nursing his 
favorite ‘‘ Croppy,” as he called his cosset. 
It is not unlikely that the characteristic in- 
nocence and gentleness of the lamb, exert- 
ed some influence upou George’s character ; 
for he was of a remarkably mild and sweet 
temper, and kind and affectionate in his de- 
portment towards others, especially his pa- 
rents and his younger brother Henry. 

Through misfortune and sickness, Mr. 
Carter had become so much reduced in 
property, that at the time of his death, 
which occurred while George and Henry 
were yet quite young, he was so extremely 
poor that his widow was soon compelled to 
sell the little farm upon which they had 
lived, and rent a cheap tenement near the 
village, in order that she might more readi- 
ly find employment, by which she could sup- 
port herself and children. 

Mrs. Carter, by great industry, managed 
to maintain her little family comfortably. 
George was of considerable assistance to 
her, and lightened her labors in various 
ways. His kind and affectionate disposi- 
tion, and his cheerful obedience to his 
mother’s wishes, were a constant source of 
happiness to her, and of gratitude to God, 
who had blessed her with so good a son. 

But how often, in the vicissitudes of hu- 
man life, do we see that passage of Scrip- 
ture verified, which declares that ‘‘ whom 
God loveth he chasteneth.” Mrs. Carter 
had never failed to instil into the minds of 
her sons the precious truths of the Bible ; 
and her whole life was one of Christian 
faithfulness, and calm and happy resigna- 
tion to the divine will. Her confidence in 
God had never abated, amidst all her tri- 
als; and when, within a year after her 
husband’s death, she was called to expe- 
-ience a more severe affliction, she was still 

upported by the promises of God’s Holy 
Word. Her own health became so serious- 
y impaired that she was obliged to relin- 
juish labor almost entirely ; and, what to 
her was yet more grievous, George, in con- 
equence of having taken a violent cold, 
ost the use of his limbs, so that he was 
wholly unable to walk, or be of much ser- 
‘ice in supporting the family. Henry was 
‘et too young to fill his brother’s place, al- 
hough he strove to make himself useful to 
ihe extent of his power. Thus Providence 
ieemed to have cut off the means by which 
his little family obtained their support. 

In this state of things, Mrs. C. and her 
children were compelled to deny themselves 
most every comfort, and many even of 
the necessaries of life. George’s fondness 
for his “‘ Croppy,” rather increased as his 
ability to tend it diminished; and Henry, 
who had now succeeded his brother in the 
particular care of it, was as much attached 
io it as George had ever been. So pressing 
was Mrs. C.’s poverty, that it became neces- 
sary to withdraw Henry from an excellent 
school which he attended, and where he 
was obliged to pay three dollars a quarter 
for tuition. Henry was remarkably stu- 
ilious, and a good scholar, and so fond of 
his school that it was a great grief to him 
to think of leaving it. 

One dz as Elon 








chopping some brush for his mother’s fire, 
he saw the butcher enter the yard and go 
up to ‘‘Croppy,” and begin to untie the 
string by which the favorite cosset was 
tied. The truth flashed across Henry’s 
mind, that the innocent animal which had 
been to them a source of so much pleasure, 
was about to be given up to the butcher’s 
knife. He ran to his mother and eagerly 
inquired, why ‘‘ Croppy ” was to be killed. 
She, with tears in her eyes informed him 
that George had ascertained that the butch- 
er would give enough for the cosset to pay 
for Henry’s schooling at least one quarter 
more; and that he had resolved to part 
with his lamb for that purpose. 

This act of kindness on the part of his 
brother, so affected Henry, that for some 
time he was unable to utter a word. At 
last, collecting himself, he rushed out, and 
throwing his arms around ‘ Croppy’s” 
neck, told the butcher that he must not and 
should not take it away; that he would 
somehow contrive to obtain work by which 
he could earn enough to pay for his school- 
ing himself. Butchers are not all hard- 
hearted men, as they are sometimes repre- 
sented to be; and the man who had wit- 
nessed this little incident was deeply af- 
fected. 

As we cannot prolong our story, it must 
suffice to state, that the striking proof which 
George thus gave of affectionate interest in 
his brother’s welfare, seemed to impart to 
Henry an energy which characterized him 
through life. He immediately sought and 
found employment which he could pursue 
out of school hours, and by which he was 
enabled not only to gratify his zeal and am- 
bition for study, but to render material as- 
sistance to his mother. ‘The pains of the 
invalid George were relieved for years af. 
terwards by the presence of the beloved 
** Croppy,”’ which now seemed to be iden- 
tified with the happiness of the family ; and 


‘the health of Mrs. Carter appeared to revive 


under the influence of the fraternal kind- 
ness and love manifested by her boys. 
Henry pursued his studies faithfully—was 
assisted in his education by the butcher, in 
whom a deep interest in the family had 
been awakened by the incident which has 
been related—and became one of the best 
scholars, and finally one of the most able 
and successful ministers of the gospel in his 
native State. A. 








Variety. 





FILIAL LOVE. 


- Ancient history records, that a certain city 
was besiegeu, and at length obliged to surren- 
der. In the city there were two brothers, who 
had, in some way, obliged the conquering gen- 
eral ; and in consequence of this received per- 
mission to leave the city before it was set on 
tire, taking with them as jmuch of their property 
as each could carry ubout his person, Accord- 
ingly the two youths appeared at the gates of 
the city, one of them carrying their father, and 
the other their mother. 
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BOY AND DEAD BROTHER. 


Some weeks ago, a little boy who lived near 
me died, leaving a brother a few years older, 
who was tenderly attached to him, and wiio 
mourned much at his younger brother’s death. 
The youngest was named James, and the other 
John. Some time after John was buried, James 
waked up one night and began to cry very bit- 
terly. A person who was sleeping in the same 
room, asked him what was the matter? He 
said he had been thinking how, last summer, 
John wanted his ‘kite,and he wouldn’t let him 
have it, and he felt very bad to think that he had 
been unkind to his dear brother who was now 
dead. 


THERE MUST BE A MAKER. 


A great writer of ancient Rome, though he 
himself, and all his countrymen were pagans, 
spoke to this effect, ‘I must believe that there 
is a God, all-wise and all-powerful, who made 
every thing ; for I could as soon beliexe that a 
box of letters of the alphabet thrown upon the 
floor would form themselves into a poem ora 
history without any one putting them together, 












as that the world, and the things of it, could have 
existed without a Maker.” 
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CROSS YOUR T'S. 


In the report from an Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, lately presented to the legislature of 
a certain State, lying somewhere between New 
York and Maryland, it was stated that 500 mules 
had been educated at the institution! The 
most striking evidence yet of the march of in- 
tellect. 


GOOD HUMORED REPROOF. 


A fellow stole Lord Chatham’s large gouty 
shoes ;—his servant not finding them, began to 
curse the thief. “Never mind,” said his lord- 
ship, “all the harm I wish the rogue is, that the 
shoes may FIT HIM!” 


RICH AND POOR. 


Paley quaintly observes, that the cifference 
between the rich and the poor is simply this— 
the poor have plenty of appetite, but nothing to 
eat; the rich have plenty to eat, but no appetite. 


MAN. 


‘ Man is sent naked into the world, feeble and 
helpless— unendowed with the wings of the bird, 
the swiftness of the stag, the tortuous speed of 
the serpent, without means of defence against 
the claws or dart of an enemy, nay, against even 
the inclemency of the weather. He has no 
shell, no fleece, no covering of fur, nor even a 
den or burrow for his hiding place. Yet by the 
force of his natural powers, he has driven the 
lion from his cave, despoiled the bear of his 
shaggy coat for a vestment, and the bull of his 
horns to form a drinking cup. He has dug into 
the entrails of the earth to bring forth elements 
of future strength ; the very eagle in traversing 
the skies, finds himself struck down in the midst 
of his career, to adorn his cap with a trophy of 
distinction.” 
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AN ACCOMMODATING GOAT. 
The picture of a Goat in the preceding page, 
reminds us of the following anecdote: 


Two goats once met on the trunk of a tree, 
which had fallen over a precipice. They could 
not pass by each other, nor turn back—so one 
of them laid down flat, until the other had walk- 
ed over him, and so they both escaped a dead- 
ly fall. 





BE USEFUL. 


Life is too short to be employed in selfish 
acts; and he whose highest ambition is to grat- 
ify self, makes life wretched, and dies unlament- 
ed, with none to rise up and call him blessed. 


Poctrp. 
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WRITTEN DURING THE THUNDER STORM, FRIDAY 
EVENING, May 3, 1844. 


Hark ! O, hark my soul! to those loud peals of 
thunder, ; 

Which seem to rend this very earth asunder; 

And fills the mind of man with solemn awe, 

At that Almighty power, whose word alone is 
law 














aw. 

Who ’midst great peril can save from ev’ry 
harm, 

And soothe the tim’rous bosom, beating with 
alarm. 

If in the ligtning’s glare, or the mighty rashing 
wind 

All beings tremble at his pow’r, save those per- 
versely blind ; 

O grant great God that e’en such as those may 


see, 

That unbelief, will lead to endless misery. 

Open then their eyes; the mist at once dispel, 

That by contrition for past sins, they may hope 
with thee to dwell. T 


RE-UNION OF FRIENDS IN HEAVEN. 


BY REV. AUSTIN DICKINSON, 


If far beyond these orbs of light, 
Are brighter worlds of endles joy, 
Where ransomed ones again unite, =” 
In changeless love and sweet employ ; 
Who that can wing that boundless sky, 
Would be enslaved to this dark clod ? 
Who would not rather upward fly, 
To dwell with angels and with God ? 


But O, how like some land unknown, 

Might seem the brightest world above, 
If ’mid the splendors of its throne, 

We ne’er could greet the friends we lqve! 

If kindred hearts no more entwine, 

If in those realms we ne’er shall meet, 
Could all angelic hosts combined 

E’er make our heaven of bliss complete! 


Saviour of sinners! Lamb of God! 
Teach us to live; teach us to die; 
Prepare us through atoning blood, 
Thy face to meet beyond the sky. 
Then, though thy foes be wrapt in flame, 
Though all the stars from heaven shall fall, 
We'll sing forever Jesus’ name, 
Our Sun, our Shield, our Life, our All. 
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